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As many historians have noted, Warburg vigorously 
Palestinian Arabs in order to 
facilitate peaceful relations in the Holy Lan lerome Kutnick’s study 


of Warburg concludes that“Warburg wanted the Jews to adopt a more 
conciliatory policy toward the Arabs According to Ron hernow, 


Warburg was“extremely sensitive t 


the idea of creating an Arab-Jewish 
] ] \ 


jewish homeland, in Palestine 


Warburg’s positions regarding the Aral 


to follow, Warburg would ntint O advocate 


concessions to the AraDs tna mignt be ae riped as 


conciliatory,” yet he would just as vigorously pursue proposals to 
encourage Palestinian Arabs to leave the country. How can this 


apparent contradiction lainead in contemporary political 


categories such as “hawk q ve’ ao justice to the complexity of 


Warburg’s attitude toward the Palestinian Arabs 
During the first years after World War I, Warburg exhibited 


minimal interest in Palestine. Like most other members of America’s 


German Jewish elite, Warburg was unsympathetic to the 


creating a Jewish state, partly because he feared it might 


questions about Diaspora Jewry’s because 
misgivings about Zionist management of the yishuv’s affairs 
Warbureg’s eyes, the kibbutz system smacked of Bolshevism; some of 
the secular pioneers engaged in immoral behavior; funds were spent 
carelessly; and development schemes were plagued by inefficiency. 
Of every dollar that American Jews donated to Palestine, ninety-nine 
cents were consumed by Zionist activity in America, and only a penny 
actually reached the Holy Land, according to Warburg.’ He is said to 


have once remarked that“the difference between a Zionist and a non 


Zionist is that a non-Zionist considers a debt a liability while the 
Zionist regards it as an asset.”° On another occasion, Warburg joked 
to friends that a future Jewish state would be so financially inept, it 
would have to send an ambassador to his firm, Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company, to negotiate its annual budget. 

A visit to the Holy Land in late 1923, at the behest of World Zionist 
Organization president Chaim Weizmann, changed Warburg’s 
perspective. Surprised and profoundly impressed by the extent of 
Zionist development, he felt like “kissing every inch of the soil.” 
Warburg was especially moved by the budding Hebrew University, 
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whose chancellor was his old 
friend Judah Magnes, formerly a 
prominent Reform rabbi and 
pacifist Zionist in New York. 
Warburg imagined Jewish students 
acquiring an enlightened, secular 
education, and in turn serving as 
beacons of progress for the entire 
Middle East [he university’s 
Institute of Jewish and Islamic 
Studies—to which Warburg 
contributed generously—would 
play an extraordinarily important 
part as the meeting ground for 
Jews and other oriental races,” 
Warburg predicted. He was 
impressed that one of 
university's departments 
would “dwell upon the beauties of 
Arab literature,” which he hoped 
would demonstrate the yishuv’s desire for peaceful relations with the 
| Arabs 
lis interest in Palestine newly kindled, Warburg embraced 
Weizmann’s efforts to establish a formal alliance between the Zionist 
movement and wealthy American non-Zionists. Non-Zionists hoped 
to shape Palestine’s future much as they had used philanthropy to 
exercise “social control” to influence (that is, Americanize) New York’s 
Jewish immigrant community. The institutions the German Jewish 
had csttbiiched in America for East European immigrants were 
assimilation process that transformed the uncouth 
newcomers with their excessively Jewish ways into acceptable new 
Americans [hrough financial domination of Zionist development 
Warburg and his colleagues hoped to prevent the emerging Jewish 


] > hel} n A hoa id 
polity in Palestine from behaving in untoward ways that would 


embarr Jiaspora Jewry. The 1alogy between the Zionists 


+} 1 in | 
1 the East “glino hy immigrants in New York was, of 
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from exact but rom the perspective the Germ< in Jewish 
both situations involved essentially the same kind 


people, who were causing the same kinds 
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problems and who therefore required similar treatment. 
The’ Pact of Glory” which brought the non-Zionists into the newly 


enlarged Jewish Agency was concluded in the summer of 1929, with 
Louis Marshall, leader of the American Jewish Committee, named 
president of the Jewish Agency Council, and Warburg chosen for the 
chairmanship of the Agency’s Administrative Committee. When 
Marshall died suddenly three weeks later, Lord Melchett, the British 
non-Zionist leader, took his place—and almost overnight Warburg 
found himself the sole leader of the newly powerful American non 
Zionists Warburg’s unorthodox views on how to manage Jewish 
relations with Palestine’s Arab community quickly came to the fore. 


the very first post-pact meeting of the Jewish Agency, on Augu 

1929, Warburg devoted the bulk of his remarks to a plea for 
Agency to ensure that the Arab population would benefit equally from 
Palestine development projects. The Agency leaders then passed a 


resolution reiterating the Agency’s hope for Arab-Jewish coexistence, 


which Warburg hailed as“the successful declaration of peace between 


the different Jewish lavers and the declaration of good feeling toward 
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itory east of the Jo 


when the League 


the terms of the Mandate 
to exclude Transjordan from the territory in whic 
ish national home. That 


e required the development of a 


same year, the British severed Transjordan from western Palestine and 
installed as its ruler a local ally, Abdullah Henceforth, only the 
territory west of the Jordan, about 22 percent of the original mandate 
area, would be considered Palestine; the remaining 78 percent, given 


by England as a separate 


the name Transjordan, was administered 


entity (in 1946 it would be formally granted independence). Zionist 
lenied the validity of the Transjordan separation but were 


leaders d 
helpless to stop it. If they could not get the territory back, Weizmann 


thought, then they might as well try to take advantage of the situation. 
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American branch of the Jewish Agency’s administrative committee. 


Hexter was Warburg’s right hand. 

When a British government investigatory team headed by Sir John 
Hope-Simpson arrived in Palestine in late 1930, Warburg sent Hexter 
to confer with Hope-Simpson. The Englishman mentioned to Hexte1 
the idea of establishing a British government-financed development 
commission for Palestine, an idea which intrigued Warburg; it raised 
the prospect of an economic solution to the country’s political 
troubles—particularly if the proposed commission would make use of 
[ransjordanian territory. Warburg hoped the commission could 
finance Arab agricultural development in Transjordan, in order to 
“facilitate emigration of [Palestinian] Arabs into Transjordania, and 
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The Independent Order of True Sisters: 
Friendship, Fraternity, and a Model of 
Modernity for Nineteenth—Century 
American Jewish Womanhood 


Cornelia Wilhelm 
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Independent Order of True Sisters 
open. Women had conquered spaces for their own and independently 
Organized lay activity,’ which they began to organize in wider national 
movements such as the National Council of Jewish Women (NCTW) 

and later the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
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Naurma I Konter vO NeW \ rt \ ncinnat al ad LJ ] 
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meant, aiong with the conviction that it vw ecessary to find ways t 
America society, and nus enjoy tne [ efits of the Jews \ 
emancipation in America 
One of the oldest sources concer y the character, aims, and 
earlier documents, dating back to 1846 while 
clarify the 
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was he true purpose of ie lodge to foster mutual 
ntevlectual/spiritual and physical support, to uplift women, and to 
L.1 11 
create a public s] to get together.” [T|hrough frequent 
meetings we wal each other, exchange and coordinate 
] 
our opinions and pes improve our capabilities, increase ou 
K ana strenetnel ur character and work 
to mutual understanding and respect among us addition 
(he  Ofrered members support for the sick and 
and provided a decent rO!l tS embers. oelf 
confident articulate and COl 1ed about DOSSIDI mis 
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DUDIIC Pe Cipatlo Or womel YS ana QISCUSS 5 as 
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anytning political and contessiona i2ious, the lodge likely focused 
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of expressing civic respectability and religiosity, which was so strongly 
focused on by Congregation Emanu 

lo meet these “challenges” more effectively, they resolved to have 
‘independently and not controlled by anybody founded a free and 
ret society, the Independent Order of True Sisters” for married and 
married women from the age of eighteen years This self 
nt statement in the order’s constitution described a major 
landmark in the organizational history of American Jewish women 
[he women clearly say that they nted the 1864 edition of the 

constitution, since the true purpose of the organization was not | 
ear enough in the earlier versions. This indicates that Jewish wome 

in 1846 consciously 
make a move toward equality as partners 


husbands. They took the idea « artnership very literally and 


obviously envisioned that women’s personalities could grow through 
fraternal organization, just as their husbands’ had in the B’nai B’rith 

In ty + + ta fo ile b Nnevolent te h the 
n contrast tO eariy female enevoient societies, such as tne 


Ph adeipnia model led by Rebecca Gratz, the True Sisters were 


concerned about raising Jewish women’s self-awareness; the 


wanted to prepare thems¢« irticipate in society and 


iS Organi: 


~ 
eanizationally independent Unlike the women 
not break with the traditional expressions of 
rue ojuste 


rs consciously l iney understood that a 


ized Judaism would also require women to fulfill their part o 
lewish mission, which exceeded Victorian womanhood 

would involve all Jews in the public sphere. Although t 

traditional figures of Judaism as models, women were more inter 

n achieving personal morality according Jewish ethics thi 
Ing as teachers of Israel. Just like the men in thei lodges wo 


needed to erow first 1n knowledge and morality to raise their self 


awareness. For that reason, the True Sisters stepped out of 
traditional roles and adopted an organizational framework 
known to men. 

Ve have no record showing that in their early years True Sisters 
were primarily interested in collecting or distributing money for 
others, like the Philadelphia Female Benevolent Society; nor was 
religious instruction of children among their immediate goals at the 
time. Instead, they focused on the shaping of a new female Jewish 
identity and awareness to make them fit for participation in the public 
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arena. To achieve se yiritually, intellectually, and 
economically—they founded a mutual aid society, which under their 


own directors bound them togethe established a tight network 
ig, training, and personal growth. This rapidly tied 


communication and solidarity beyond then 
] imunitie 
tL 


ty 


Widine e nom { 
Providing economic security 


other“ physically” with sick care was ver 


offered a system for the pre tion nd dependency, 


arged every 


Gross:Toge 


maximum 


bu 


Guabhangigen Ordens 


Trene Schwestern. 


cents into a widow’s fund, 
out of which two hundred New Bork 
dollars were to the 
widow, while the rest was 
used establish an 
endowment fund. This 


system of mutual aid 


among the women created 


a financial and_ spiritual 


ee important for the women. A 
rinancial system of mutual aid S < nat or tne B ial Drith, 
uthough contributions na benefits, neipea them 
economically ana prevented them from Na\ 9 TO accept alms 1n case 
isrortune {ompareda [to adelphia Fe ale Benevolent 
1 1 1 
Society, which sometimes bitterly suftered trom a lack of donors," the 
UOTS 
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system of female solidarity ) ( and enabled women to 
develop a financial basi ; rd the charitable, educational, 
intellectual, and social aims a plans { nonsectarian public 
outreach 
Although we can anticipate that many of the True Sisters came 
from rather wealthy middle-class families and did not have to fear 
sickness or the death of their husbands for material reasons 
financial basis and benefits gave the organization and its members 
single married—independence and security. The women 
eferred to be taken care of by other women and close 
sickness—as indicated by Mark Bauma 
accident that the ae was started 
ial aid character of the UOTS, which 
solidarity on the basi f relati 
guaranteed that tl ganization was not exclusi\ 
ilthy, but for those wl viritually supporte 
eToup 
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yhia emale Hebt 


simply pay theit wet ind thi quire 


nominate 
for into 

intellectual conduct. A report on the mo and social 


status of the applicant had to be provided and thoroughly checked by 
a committee of women before a ballot was cast on the app lication of a 
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rhiiadell ew benevok oocienry [rue Sisters could 
not Yemberchin in th | 
ot membersnip In the lodge 


pe nar nt ( } Sisters 


possible member. The organization was not only based on 


friendship and shared values, but also created a sense of moral 
leadership and authority among the members. Such attitudes 
restricted membership of the True Sisters to a small circle of women, 
th the aura of a moral elite y the late 1890s there were only 
Ww 1TyY } nember like hea B’n B’ritl 
approximately two thousand members. nike the Dnal Drith, 
which quickly grew to a nationwide organization that attracted mainly 
young highly spirited and mobile immigrant men, the True Sisters 
were—particularly in their early years—«e xceptional. All offices of the 
lodge were held by women only, giving them a chance to build their 
self-confidence in their organizational capabilities and potenti 


ssues Of women. 


articulation of religious and secular 


hood evolved i I the degrees of 


Che ideal of a“new” Jewish woman 
he True Sisters. This ideal was not really new, but was based on the 
virtues of traditional figures of Judaism and encouraged the modern 
lewess to act within this traditior rue Sister was supposed to be 

ler sisters her people and ner fal I] defining a 

to prove her capable of developins nse universal 

ving-kindness outside the domestic sphere, without neglecting her 
bligations in the Jewish home 
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system of the 
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endship. The motto emphasized 

duties outside the synagogue an 

fric esse in the lodge room, loyalty to the order, and active piety 
ability of a fourth degree pared he 1 three 

pee eine is unique in aternal world <¢ iggests that moral 
was expected from women, a significance which only 

shows at the | OTS. The four degre irtues connected the 

women of the UOTS with a strong, sacred bon it was to change 

their self-awareness and role | | ‘ir members always 
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tour lodge degrees at a time 
During the initiation process the sisters were taught about a1 
sworn to the first basic values of the order: love and friendship 
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le) ] ] Sisters 
\ quarter century after their founding, we learn that m« eting the 
challenge of secrecy successfully raised the women’s respectability and 
the ability to achieve spirituality, which was frequently in question by 
their communicative behavior, such as talking and flirting, during the 
services. In men’s eves, the ability to be quiet and keep a secret 
i i 
qualified them to propagate their definition of piety, as evidenced in 
1871 in the Jewish Times by Moritz Ellinger, who praised the order and 
its potential: “It was claimed that they had shown that thev were able 
to keep a secret and keep silent the time had come when they must 
break their silence, and must speak so loud as to enlist the attention 
of their numerous sisters. They have shown their ability to speak and 
speak well, they must also write, their lodge rooms must be turned 
into lecture rooms, and the press must be made and enlightenment 
diffused. He [Ellinger] had no doubt that the Jewish press would 
eladly devote a department to their cause and open their columns to 
their representative women 
It took until the mid-1880s for the True Sisters to follow Ellinger’s 
appeal. In October 1884 they founded their own paper, Der Vereinsbot 
a monthly publication of the Cacilie Lorsch Fortbildungsverein, a 
suborganization of the UOTS, whic vas edited by them under the 
asa stance Of Emanuel Friedlein iT 897 the irue oisters attempted to 
reach a larger audienc lo meet this goal they discontinued the 
Vereinsbote and started the Ord Echo in August 1897, a monthly 
publication that addressed wom utside the order and served as an 
mportant source for identifvit rocus r tne reanization ts 
nistory, ana cnaritaDle projects aft the orde ad me of age 
Unfortunately, only copies from the 1890s and later have survived 
Encouraging” Bildung und Herzens ung, education and refinement 
of the intellect and heart was the ieclared purpose of the order 
Bianca B. Robitscher, though, stated the Echo that its goal“ first and 
roremost |was| the deve lopm«e nt r free, Inaependent action of its 
members By the turn of the century the paper actively tried to 
stimulate Jewish women about political, cultural 
ind social issues some or which were probably Carl ed out silently 
within the lodges—on such topics as “the Zionistic Question \ 
[rip through Europe or “Modern Hebrew Literature We also 
learn from the Echo that in 1905 a large Schillerfestival was organized 
in New York by the Hadassah Lodge, which“ felt a special calling” to do 
so, since it was fammldil on Friedrich von Schiller’s birthday. 
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DOCUMENT 


Rebecca Aaronson Brickner: Preacher, 
Teacher, and Rebbetzin in Israel 


Shuly Rubin Schwartz 


Barnett Brickner was one of the foremost Reform rabbis of the first 
part of the twentieth century. Senior rabbi of one of the most 
prominent congregations in the movement, he also served as 
president of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. Brickner was 
ahead of his time as one of the few Reform rabbis who championed 
the cause of Zionism in the interwar period.' Yet little has been known 
of the important role that his helpmate and partner, Rebecca 
Aaronson Brickner, also played in shaping the course of American 
Jewish life. Indeed, Rebecca Brickner-rebbetzin, teacher, educator, 
lecturer, and organizer, the first professional woman in Jewish 
education—was a formidable leader in her own right. In examining 
her life and achievements, one gains insight not only into her own 
accomplishments, but also into the way rabbinic couples worked 
together to build up American Judaism in twentieth-century America. 

Born and reared in Baltimore, Md., Rebecca Aaronson was one of 
thirteen children. Her parents were Jewishly knowledgeable and 
involved, and they transmitted that love to her. Brickner attended a 
German-English school during the day; after school and on the 
Sabbath she went to the Jewish school whose principal was the 
young, brilliant Jewish educator Samson Benderly.’ Brickner was 


deeply influenced by both Benderly and his school. Here, she 


developed her life-long love of Hebrew language and literature and of 


the land of Israel. Early on Brickner decided to devote herself to 
promoting the Hebrew language and the Zionist cause. When 
Benderly was appointed director of the first Bureau of Jewish 
Education in the United States in New York City in 1910, Brickner 
moved to New York to serve as his secretary and curriculum write! 
while attending college. A member of the initial group of Benderly 
trainees, Rebecca studied at Columbia University with John Dewey; at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary’s Teachers Institute, she took classes 
with Mordecai M. Kaplan and Israel Friedlaender. Though female, 
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Brickner was very much part of the original group of maverick Jewish 
educators known as the “Benderly boys.” Barnett Brickner was also 
among the original “Benderly boys,” and he and Rebecca met when 
seated next to each other in class. They were married in 1919, the year 
of Barnett Brickner’s ordination from the Hebrew Union College. 

In 1920 the Brickners moved to Toronto, where Barnett Brickner 
became rabbi of the Holy Blossom Temple. Five years later they moved 
to Cleveland, where Barnett served as rabbi of the Euclid Avenue 
femple (later called Fairmount Temple) until his death in 1958. Here, 
ue 


the Brickners perfected their two-person career, and the synagog 


flourished under their leadership. Rebecca entertained, did pastoral 


work, helped found the Young People’s Congregation of the Temple, 
and served in the role of spiritual leader to the Temple’s Sisterhood. 
She gave countless invocations, talks, lessons, and speeches to its 
members on a wide variety of topics in Jewish life. Brickner also 
became active in Jewish organizational life in the larger Cleveland 
community. She was active in the Cleveland branches of the 
traditional Jewish women’s organizations of the period, including the 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods and the Organization for 
Rehabilitation and Training 


Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization, with which she had 


(ORT). She was especially devoted to 


been involved since its founding in 1912 


Rebecca Brickner, always conscious of the significance of her life, 


| 
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saved both her sermons and her letters, several of which are excerpted 


below. Since so few rabbis’ wives saved their papers, this combination 


of both public sermons and private correspondence gives us a unique 


glimpse into the inner workings of this role. From the personal 
correspondence between husband and wife written during times 
when they were apart, we learn how this particular rabbinic couple 
worked out their partnership. The sermons printed below illustrate 
Rebecca Brickner’s oratorical skills, pedas 


Zogical prowess, and political 


savvy. Many rebbetzins served in similar capacities; thanks to Brickner’s 
own words, we have a deeper understanding of the power and pitfalls 
eir precarious position. Dozens o 


| 


and talks, as well as oth 


f Brickner’s sermons, course 


ished news ‘r clippings 


and brochures, in ode found lI ich collection at American 


Jewish Archives. For her personal correspondence | am grateful to her 


four Brickner, who generously shat thi ‘ele crapbook 


privileged to | videt 
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audience of readers. 
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while her husband pursued their shared Zionist dreams. 
hopes for a different future come through even as she 


happiness for him. 


Saturday, July 15, 1927: 


My dearest darling: 


| can’t imagine that this letter is going to reach you in the land 
of our hopes and dreams n aks I shall not be there 


with you, I eagerly look forward to the time when we will all 
travel there together, even our little Arthur Balfour and Joy. | 
hope you will not be the least bit disappointed because that is 
one of my hopes that I refuse to have shattered. I feel that even 
the, mos °, you'll meet in the land will be covered with gleams 
of hope and optimism. Here is where | begin to feel sorry for 
myself and only a feeling that we shall kee it together makes 

» cards you have been sending to friends 


mean more than you will ever know. Don’t forget Dr 


Mrs...The girls in the office should hear ft you again. David 


Dietz had wanted to know why the Press had not as yet had 


something from you 


We have been living in hopes and fears. The Palestine 


1 


earthquake made me feel very uneasy, and I’m thankful for the 


fact that you chose to go to Russia first. Then today’s papers 


i 


tell of a new outbreak in Vienna. God certainly is with you 
Beryl dear. It is most wonderful how He guides you, I have still 


about two months wait, but I am not lonely. I fill my time to 
the utmost and our many f is are being over-kind to me. | 
just miss you so terribly that some nights feel as though the 
day will never come....If | don’t look out I’ll be m — you 
homesick and that would [not] be fair with you so far from 
h[ome.] | want you to know that I feel every moment away 


means wealth gained for you and therefore | am happy 


[o 


[Nathan] Brilliant, as I cabled you was elected at [$]5000, to 


begin his work [as educational director] on Sept. 15". If 


) 
expresses 
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necessary we will begin our school a week later because we 
don’t want to start without you here. Everything will be 


running smoothly by the time you get back. I have engaged 


quite a few good teachers both for school and High School 


and also Hebrew. Only 2 more to get. Brilliant came to 


Cleveland on the morning of July 14th. 1 met him and had him 
on my hands all day and he left again on the 6:15. Dave Kohn 
called a meeting for the same afternoon at 2, in your 
study....Max Rosenblum and Judge Blum? had a deal on for 
Benny Friedman at that same time & could not come. 
However, | took Brilliant to Rosenblum’s office before the 
meeting and R. [Rosenblum] had a session with him then. | 
am mailing Brilliant the curriculum and all the school stuff for 
his perusal during the summer.. 

Kisses & Kisses 

from Rivk 


ugust 3, 1927: 


My dearest beloved Beryl, 


...As hard as it has been to be without you this summer there 
had been a joy in spite of separation to know that what you 
have done has been to enhance your outlook and will in time 
redound to the glory of our children 

No wonder you did not understand the word Brilliant in the 
cable. Surely by now you must know that Nathan Brilliant of 
New York was elected to take Pearlman’s place as educational 
director. He will be here Sept. 15" when all announcements 
will be made. Things at the Temple are very quiet right now. All 
those who received cards from you were flattered beyond 
words. Jasha Veissi? & Hilda Bloch, Will Kohn’s daughter, got 
married today. In your absence they wanted me to perform the 
ceremony, but I in turn recommended Dr. Huebsch. 


money to spare I might have surprised you. I feel more and 
more daily that Palestine and Palestine only is the solution. 
Jewish life in America is so empty. All our idealism is on the 
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....Naturally I should like to be with you in Basle. If we had the 
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minus side. Perhaps persecution is the only thing that keeps us 
Jewish. I’m anxious to hear what you have to say. 

.My very fondest fondest love and beautiful yearnings to you 
my precious. God keep you well and unite us all in safety 
Your eternal love girl. 

Rivkah 
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read some more of his stuff I’ll go and call on him and tell him 
how much I enjoy him 

| feel myself rejuvenated every day. Much fresher in spirit 
and lighter in body and keener of whatever mind I have. I love 
Palestine with all its lack of much that it deserves. 


Yet even in the midst of her glory, Brickner couldn’t completely shed 
her old role. Still worried about her work at home, she responded to 
her husband's letter to her about the possibility of salary cuts for 
femple personnel because of the Depression. Focused on what she 


refered to as “our school,” Rebecca responded, 


Maybe you can have a real talk with B. [Brilliant] and ask him 


to wake up to facts and reduce his salary radically. Maybe he 


could get some part time position elsewhere. I hate to have 
our school get a shaking down. I’m so afraid of undoing a lot 
Of gor 1d work. 


Aware of how limited her time in Palestine was, she remained acutely 
conscious of the significance of every moment. She noted wistfully 
that 


8 May 1932 


..1 shall hate to leave Palestine because | love it so and the 
children are just beginning to get the feel of the language and 
the land and everything. 

Of course I feel that this trip has already done so much for me. 
It has opened up new vistas for me and lifted me out of the rut 
| was falling into 


But such an attitude merely emboldened her to make the most of her 
stay. And in so doing, she focused especially on furthering her 
knowledge. She took full advantage of the advanced resources at the 
Hebrew University, for nothing of this caliber was available to her in 


Cleveland. 


» Aan > 
Re becca Aaronson Brickner 


17 May 1932. 


....l went to see [Joseph] Klausner” yesterday and after talking 
to me one minute he gave me his letter of admission not only 
to his classes but also to his Seminar and the same thing with 
Yellin.’ I will be carrying 15 hours of University work and 4 
hours of private work in Haggadah and modern Hebrew 


essays. The university is wonderful. It makes me feel as though 


I were living those [Israel] Friedlander days over again....He 


[Klausner] was amazed to know how much Hebrew I knew. It 
was thrilling to find yourself finally acknowledged. When the 
students saw me taking down my notes with accuracy and 
speed, they didn’t believe their eyes. 


29 
Le 


6 June 19 


Everybody is simply astounded at my knowledge of Jewish 


culture and Hebrew. They can’t understand how it could have 
been done in America. Even Dr. Klausner marvels at me. And 


how | enjoy my work at the University. I don’t know how | 
shall be able to glo] on without this fresh stream of Mekor 
Mayim Chayim [this source of living waters] when I get back. 


It will be hard. 


14 June 1932: 


Since being in the Land I accidently came across some of 
the poems of Ra-hel [sic], while browsing in a bookshop. I tell 
you Beryl that I couldn’t leave them. I practically stood in that 
store and read a whole volume and then she haunted me by 
her beauty and images of Palestine. Beside[s] her vocabulary is 
so rich. Suddenly I saw modern Hebrew used in all her riches 
and glory and | made it my business at once to find out who 
this Rachel was. To my great sorrow | learned that she had died 
last year at the age of 40, had come from Russia where at the 
age of 26 she became imbued with Zionism not having heard 
a single Hebrew word before and came on to Palestine, 


worked in the fields in the colonies by day and wrote poems 
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by night. She had tuberculosis I think when she came because 


her poems are full of her lack of physical strength and [she] 
finally dies at so early an age. The reason | think of her is 


because she has a beautiful poem to Kinnereth that haunted 


the while I was there. I have it and have got the music 


me all 
to it by now. It wasn’t until I ; aifa and was talking to 
when he told me all about her....1 have her poetry 


now and will tell you more about it when I| see vou. 
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educational life, even to a place on the Boards of Trustees of 
the congregations and today we have a woman, oul 
immediate past President of the National Federation of 
femple Sisterhoods acting in the capacity of President of one 
of the oldest and most respected Congregations in America. | 


am referring to Mrs. Hugo Dalshimer [sic] of Baltimore. 


She did not have to take any risks for her Judaism as did 
Queen Esther. She came to her position as of rights, for we 


Reform believe that women are not the WEAKER SEX, that 
the MIND HAS NO GENDER... 


wise 

Our God & God of Our Fathers, who are the source of all life 
We Thy daughters in Israel stand before Thee at this great 
moment of our history, with hearts filled with gratitude, for 60 
full years, dedicated to Thy service 

[hy divine guidance has been our inspiration & our trust. 
Our trust has not been in 1 , nor in princes, but in Thee 
aione 

Thou who art the Source of all Sources, & the root of a 


hast been our mighty rock & fortress of strength. 
Thou hast been the guiding light of our spiritual life. 


We Jewish women have always been sensitive to the purposes 
of our religion. 


With awe & humility did we ever seek to fathom Thy great 


mystery which has sustained our fathers, & has preserved us 


& our people against hatred, persecution, & death. 

Again we stand ready to re-dedicate ourselves anew to the 
principles of our faith even in this turbulent decade now 
aborning, & we ask for Thy continued inspiration & guidance. 
Help us to realize that that great Moral Ideal, which is the 
basis of our faith, may again be established in our world of 
strife with safety & security for all & hunger for none. We are 
our brother's keepers. 


Many have lost their way & are stumbling in the dark. 
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Review Essays 


Remembering the Lower East Side 


Hasia R. Diner, Lower East Side Memories: A Jewish Place in 
America (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2000), 219 
PP- 


Hasia R. Diner, Joseph Shandler, and Beth S. Wenger, eds., 
Remembering the Lower East Side: American Jewish Reflections 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2000), 291 pp. 
Roger Daniels 
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e East Side Century's V\ Paula Hy1 lal Beyond Place 
ind Ethnicity: The Uses of the Triangle Shirtwaist Fire”: Riv-Ellen 
Prell,“ The Ghetto Girl and the Erasure of Memory”: David Kaufman 
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Kugelmass,” Turfing the Slum: New York City’s Tenement Museum and 
the Politics of Heritage”; Eve Jochnowitz, “Send a Salami to Your Boy 
in the Army: Sites of Jewish Memory and Identity at Lower East Side 
Restaurants”; Seth Kamil, “Tripping Down Memory Lane: Walking 
fours on the Jewish Lower East Side;” Joseph Dorman, “The Lower 
East Side in the Memory of New York sha Int Wlievtesie 
Filmmaker’s Experience”; Aviva Weintraub,” Performing Memory: ‘The 
Matzoh Factory’ on the Lower East Side;” and Mario Maff 

lranslating Abraham Cahan, Teaching the Lower East Side: A View 
from Italy 

In view the rich menu of essays it may seem churlish to 


complain about omissions, but it does strike me that, not surprisingly 


} 


the focus is on places and not on intangible institutions. For example 


are lgnore d except ro! l references to 
huls, and there is no real discussion of ethnic variety 
nong Jews on the Lower East Side. At least one essay might have 
-d to the numerous non-Jewish neighbors among whom 
lived 
» published The Promi ty Rischin was not concer! 
the Lower E. ide got its name; in his essay here 
) pinpoint “exactly in what year or month or on what day 
name giving occurred ear to him that it was done i 
five years of the new century. He prints a 1905 map which is 
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before that, he argu the vailing term, popularized by 
Zangwill and tham Cahan, was’ w York Ghetto,” although 
Riis, who lled 
lewtown 
While | 1either rayed nor went to school on the Lower! 
Side—I never really lived there until the mid-1940s—I did eat there 
so | can relate to and salivate because of the essays by Wasserman 
Jochnowitz. Both even mention Ratner’s where, when one was a | 
short—which for me was most of the tim you could fill up on the 
1] ] ] 


baskets of rolls that were always on the tables while 


paying fo! 
of soup. I was pleased to learn tl t survives, but disappointed 


though not surprised to learn that it now has a back-room 


called Lansky’s Lounge and that it is no longe cheap. And although 
no one ever sent me a salami, there were two guys from Cleveland in 


my outfit in Korea who got them regularly and sometimes would give 


martini bat 
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me a hunk 

Finally, I want to comment on the one exotic essay in the book, the 
“outsider’s view” by the Italian Mario Maffi, a professor of American 
literature at the University of Milan. The author of a cultural history of 
the Lower East Side,’ he gives a fascinating account of his personal 
discovery in 1975 of America, the Lower East Side, and the novels of 
Abraham Cahan whose translator he has become. And, although he 


does not refer to it here, he has organized a wonderful slide show of 
what the contemporary Lower East Side looked like in the early 1990s 
and which he presented to a fascinated audience at the Institut ftir 


t 


i I Tr t In | } h 
\merikastudien in the University of Innsbruck when I taught there in 


In history, of course, there is no such thing as a last word. But 
together these books give us an end-of-century, st he-art look 


at perceptions of the Lower East Side. It seems to me that we need 


not only the detailed history he territory whose lack Diner points 


also some comparative studies of the similarities and 
differences between the Lower East Side and other Jewish American 
ighborho¢ ds Only when those tasks have been completed Can we 

he validity of many of the claims made in the works under review 
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The Sociological Study of Conservative 
Judaism in America 


Jews in the Center: Conservative Synagogues and their Members, 
edited by Jack Wertheimer (New Brunswick, N.J., and London: 


Rutgers University Press, 2000), 407 pp. 
Dana Evan Kaplan 
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Regional Differences In Affiliation Patterns 
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The Sociological Study of Conservative Judaism in America 


those modes of explanation are no longer sufficient. To invoke 
a postmodernist paradigm is to suggest that the realities of the 
modern situation are still with us, but their limits are 
recognized and overcome. Reason, specialization, and 
pluralism are not likely to go away, but we are beginning to 
recognize that what looked solidly modern has all sorts of 
cracks and crevices in which new forms of life are emerging, 
and old, unnoticed ones have been thriving all along. 


Ammerman reaches conclusions similar to that of Cohen. “While 
losing adherents is never good news, it has had a kind of winnowing 
effect, shedding those least involved in belief and practice and leaving 
the more devoted core.”* This core will seek out higher levels of 
Jewish education alongside a new-found commitment to the 
centrality of God in a manner that exemplifies the “postmodern 
acceptance of multiple modes of knowing.” 

Ammerman writes that the fact that Conservative Jews are 
building a distinctive denominational culture while at the same time 
increasingly interacting with the broader culture is typical of urban 
religious communal identities of all types. It doesn't surprise her that 
under these circumstances you have a new paradigm emerging. Young 
committed Conservative Jews are increasing their levels of observance 


by modern (or postmodern) choice rather than premodern necessity. 


Recent Controversy 


Orthodox Rabbi Avi Shafran recently attacked the Conservative 
movement in Moment magazine. In an article titled” The Conservative 


ie,” Shafran argues that while the leaders of the Conservative 
| Shafran arg that while tl id f the Conservativ 
movement proclaimed loyalty to Halacha, they have actually 
“trampled” it.’ This essay has generated a great deal of discussion and 


anger. Jews in the Center does not provide any clear-cut answer to 


Shafran’s charge, in large measure because there is no simple 


sociological answer to what is a complex ideological and theological 
debate. But the book will certainly provide a great deal of information 
that can be useful, not only by scholars but for partisans arguing with 
each other through the pages of the Forward or from the dais of the 
92nd Street YMHA. This controversy is only one aspect of a broader 
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Jeffrey Melnick, Black-Jewish Relations on Trial: Leo Frank and Jim 
Conley in the New South (Jackson, Miss.: University Press of 
Mississippi, 2000), 165 pp. 


[he murder trial, dubious conviction, and lynching of Leo Frank 
remains one of the most sensational episodes in American Jewish 
history, and many scholars have examined its importance. Leonard 
Dinnerstein’s The Leo Frank Case (Columbia University Press, 1968), 


written more than thirty years ago, is still cited often in survey 
histories of American Jewish life, anti-Semitism, and nativism. Some 
historians of American Jewish life even have used the affair to mark a 
dividing point between the golden era of Jewish immigration and the 
rise of nativist sentiments after 1915.' International comparisons also 
have been recognized; Albert S. Lindemann (like some observers in 
1915) compared the Frank trial and its aftermath to France’s Dreyfus 
affair and the Beilis affair in Russia.” And Nancy MacLean has offered 
a strong interpretation of the Frank affair based on gender and power 
relations. 

With the subject given its due in the historiography, one might ask 
why another book on the Frank affair is necessary. In Black-Jewish 
Relations on Trial, Jeffrey Melnick, assistant professor of American 
Studies at Babson College, claims that the Frank affair provides a lens 
through which to examine some of the intricacies of black-Jewish 
relations in the United States. He reads portrayals of Frank, the Jewish 
boss at Atlanta’s National Pencil Company, alongside those of Jim 
Conley, a black sweeper at the factory where Mary Phagan, a thirteen 
year-old employee, was murdered in 1913. Most recent works profess 
Frank’s innocence despite his conviction and some argue that Conley 
is the more likely perpetrator; Melnick does not enter into this debate. 
Melnick aims instead “to suggest the myriad ways we might explore 
anew the relationship of African Americans and Jews.” (133) And 
Melnick convincingly argues that these relations cannot be 
understood without context; thus, in the Frank affair, Melnick rightly 
argues, black-Jewish relations must be considered in conjunction with 
gender, labor relations in the new South, and whiteness. In his effort 
to provide rich, textured readings of the gender, regional, and racial 


components of the Frank affair, Melnick is successful. At t 


time, the book lacks narrative flow; the individual chapters all reac 
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Yaakov Ariel, Evangelizing the Chosen People: Missions to the Jews 
in America, 1880-2000 (Chapel Hill and London: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2000), 366 pp. 


In recent years there has been a renaissance in the field of 
American Jewish history. In view of the Jews’ success as a group and 
their influence on cultural, political, economic, and social life in 
America during the twentieth century, many studies have emerged 
attempting to explain this historical unprecedented in 
other western countries. Recent examples are Stephen Whitfield’s 
impressive study In Search of American Jewish Coltate (1999) and Sylvia 
B. Fishman’s Jewish Life and American Culture (2000).Very few scholars, 
however, have attempted to explore how the history of the Jews in 
modern America was influenced by the host Christian society, 

especially its Protestant culture. This is indeed the unique historical 
perspective offered by Professor Yaakov Ariel’s excellent book. 

\riel’s study shows for the first time the full extent of the rich 
history of Protestant missionary efforts directed toward the Jews in 
America, examining it in the broader context of the Christian-Jewish 
relationship. Based on an impressive array of primary sources, and 
placed within a wide historical and theological context, Ariel’s study is 
a model of scholarship. Despite its title, the book in fact deals with 


both the history of Protestantism and the history of the Jews in 


modern America, thus greatly contributing to a better understanding 


the important role assigned to religion in American society during 
the twentieth century. It will undoubtedly serve for many years as the 
authoritative study on the issue of the Christian-Jewish relationship in 
the United States 
During the 1960s and 1970s many Jews and Christians were 
surprised to see the rise of a large and vigorous movement of Jewish 
converts to Christianity. The ideological and social roots of this 
movement can be traced back, as Ariel skillfully describes, to powerful 
nineteenth-century pietist and evangelical impulses among 
Protestants in Europe, England, and America. Based on a 
premillennialist messianic view that “considered the Jews to be the 
chosen people, heir to the covenant between God and Israel” (220), 
Christian missionary efforts accorded the Jews a singular role in the 
events leading to Christ’s second coming and the transformation of 
the world into the Kingdom of God, thus emphasizing the “central 
role of the Jews in the divine program for the End of time.”(9) Such 
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Michael A. Meyer and W. Gunther Plaut, The Reform Judaism 
Reader: North American Documents (New York: UAHC Press, 2001), 
228 pp. 


This compilation of documents related to the development of 
Reform Judaism in North America will make a concise and useful 
companion for any student of Jewish denominational history. The 
editors have divided their texts into twelve topical chapters, tracing 
historical patterns of practice and belief under each heading. For 
example, in examining Reform perspectives on “Zionism and Israel” 


(Chapter 8), the selected texts bring the reader from the official anti 
Zionism of the Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1897 to the 
same organization’s” Zionist Platform” a century later 

th 


[he intended audience for this book, as noted in its preface, is 
“individuals and... study groups in universities and synagogues.” (vi) 
One can imagine different academic and social settings for which this 
text would be appropriate. Its most apparent use would be for 
congregational adult education programs seeking English-language 
text study. (Though some of the earliest documents cited in the book 
were in German, they have been translated by the editors.) A twelve 
week course might be built around the different chapter headings. A 
synagogue ritual committee might find it interesting and beneficial to 
study the chapters that discuss the changes in liturgy and practice. 
[his book might also be appropriate as a confirmation class text, 
providing high school students with access to original documents. 
[he structure of the book is nicely organized and easily followed. 
[he editors selected texts that represent both mainstream and 
peripheral ideas, and their introductions to each chapter put the 
selections into their appropriate contexts. Some of the selections are 
available in other works (such as Plaut’s Growth of Reform Judaism: 
American and European Sources i] 
Modernity: A History of the Reform Movement in Judaism). The 


) 
1948 or Meyer’s Response to 


uniqueness here is that in this new volume one can easily find texts 
that are of immediate relevance to the contemporary Reform Jewish 
community. The Reform Judaism Reader: North American Documents 
vould be a valuable addition to any home or synagogue library. 
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Kurt Stone, The Congressional Minyan: the Jews of Capitol Hill 
(New York: Ktav Publishing House, 2000), 582 pp. 


In Congress there are numerous groups and caucuses that 


represent any number of ethnic backgrounds and special causes. There 


is no official” Jewish Caucus.” But that is not to say that Jews have not 
been represented in Congress. Nor does it indicate that 
1, 


uential in Congress. Instead, it shows that they have taken a 
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different path. This book is an invaluable reference aid to those 


interested in the history of Jews in the American government. _ It 


contains over five hundred and sixty-eight pages of biographical 
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Gary Ackerman, a New York Democrat 
Edward Zorinksy, a Nebraska Democt 
sketch details the personal life and the il careers of the 
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individuals. One such individual, the Whig Judah P. Benjamin (also a 
noted Confederate and the last southern senator to resign his seat 
the Civil War) never denied his Jewish he ». However! 
Swiss-American treaty restricted the presence of Jews in 


Switzerland, Benjamin chose not to spx on the issue. Benjamin later 
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Robert Rosen, The Jewish Confederates (Charleston: University of 
South Carolina, 2000), 518 pp. 

The Jewish Confederates adds greatly to the knowledge about the 
Jewish Confederate—not only the David Yulees, but also the Rosanna 
Ostermans of Galveston, Tex., who gave comfort to Southern soldiers. 
(226) Thoroughly researched, this book details hundreds of Jews who 
participated in the Confederate dream at all levels. The bibliography 
itself is a valuable research tool. It begins with Jewish views prior to 
the start of the Civil War. It then examines the subject topically, rather 
than chronologically, with chapters on Jewish gentleman officers, the 
Jewish Johnny Rebs, and the occupied home front. The final chaptet 
comments on the post-Civil War era and how the Jewish Confederates 
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came to be forgotten. At times, Rosen reintroduces individuals who 


appear earlier in the narrative, which can be confusing. However, 


despite the immensely detailed nature of this work, it remains 
extremely readable. Extensive use of photographs and direct 


quotations enliven the individuals’ stories. 


Melinda McMartin earned an M.A. in American history and an M.L.S 
concentration in archival studies from the University at Albany in Albany 


ceived her B.A. cum laude from Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
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THE JACOB RADER MARCUS CENTER 
OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES 


COLLECTION POLICY 


[he Jacob Rader Marcus Center of the American Jewish Archives 
identifies, collects and preserves records of enduring value that 
document American Jewish life. Its collection development program 
reflects the diversity and distinctiveness of the North American Jewish 
community 


CORE AREAS OF INTEREST 

\s one of the world’s largest archives for the study of North American 
Jewry, the American Jewish Archives collects major records that relate 
to Jewish life in the Americas. It focuses intently on four core areas of 
interest: 

lhe records of American Jewish personalities and institutions 
deemed to possesses historical significance; 


1s of American Reform Judaism 


The recorce 

its institutions and significant personalities; 
he records of American Jewish communities 

with a special focus on the records of Cincinnati Jewry 


lhe records of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 


of Religion. 


[he American Jewish Archives may ically elect to acquire and 
maintain other records of special significance. When considering 
collections that relate to Jewish life outside of the United States of 
America, the American Jewish Archives will carefully consider 
accepting those records that have extraordinary research or historical 


value 
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ADMINISTERING THE COLLECTION POLICY 


It is the responsibility of the Marcus Center’s Executive Director — in 
consultation with the archival professionals on staff at the American 
Jewish Archives — to set policy vis-a-vis the accession or deaccession 
of records. In certain instances, the Executive Director may consult 
with various experts or members of The Marcus Center’s Academic 
Advisory and Editorial Board regarding the materials being considered 
for acquisition. 

As a rule, The Marcus Center does not purchase any manuscripts or 
archival materials. We urge both individuals and organizations to 
contact the American Jewish Archives before sending unsolicited 
donations. Unsolicited records will be subject to review on the basis 
of the foregoing criteria. With respect to historically significant records 
and documents that do not belong in its collection, the American 
Jewish Archives attempts to ensure their preservation in an 
appropriate archival center. 


All donors to The Jacob Rader Marcus Center of the American Jewish 
Archives will be expected to complete a Donor Agreement Form. 


ADVANCING THE FUNDAMENTAL MISSION OF 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES 


Our institutional motto, “Preserving American Jewish History,” gives 


expression to the fundamental mission of the American Jewish 
Archives. As part of this mission, the American Jewish Archives will 


cooperate in the development of local, regional, and synagogue 


archives by promoting their development and maintenance, and by 
fostering a fruitful interaction. 
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